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PROGRESS AND THE CONSTRUCTIVE INSTINCTS 



G. R. DAVIES 
Princeton University 



Modern psychology does not recognize any clear boundary- 
line between instinct and intelligence. Each is an expression of 
the same life-energy seeking an adaptation to environment. It 
is true that the power of making and imitating reasoned adapta- 
tions is the unique characteristic of human evolution, yet this 
power is but a gradual flowering of the instinctive urge displayed 
throughout the animal kingdom. Through intelligence man has 
satisfied more abundantly his primal wants, and has learned new 
wants. His systematized reactions to his natural surroundings 
and his institutional co-operations with his fellows are, then, evo- 
lutionary outgrowths from the instinctive and intuitional core of 
the common heredity. 

It follows that civilizations, though mediated by intelligence, 
are as much natural products as the forests. It was not due to 
whim, but to an innate necessity, that when man outgrew mentally 
his tribal communism he created property civilizations. Given 
the addition of intelligence to the urge of instinct, and the result 
was as inevitable as the maturing of the brooded egg. Because 
of its organic nature there was a typical structural symmetry 
about the social whole that the law of property and status reared. 
Hereditary rights to wealth served as a basis upon which to grow 
the balanced gradations of power from serf to noble and king. 
The social organism may be said to have acquired a vertebrate 
form and a brain. The protoplasmic mass of tribal life was 
speedily swallowed by the new order, and the ancient empires 
came into being. Admittedly the biological analogy may be over- 
worked, yet the figure graphically sets forth the facts. 

Similarly every conspicuous advance of civilization is a con- 
sequence of instinctive energies thrown into new channels by 
increasing mentality. Just what, in a primary sense, is respon- 
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sible for the awakening powers is a baffling problem. Various 
writers have professed to see the cause in physiographic environ- 
ment, race, religion, political principles, and so on. Yet the 
natural environment seems an occasion rather than a cause, and 
the social factors are manifestations of the more elemental force. 
Without attempting to pass upon so elusive a problem, it may 
be sufficient for present purposes simply to observe that certain 
environmental conditions of resources and communication serve 
to stimulate the latent racial capacities. A constructive instinct, 
radiating into invention and managerial ability is aroused. The 
awakening spreads by a process of crowd suggestion from indi- 
vidual to individual, until a tidal movement of humanity is initi- 
ated. Such an activity of the social mind is the creative agent 
in cultural evolution. It sweeps from its path the cobwebs of 
exploitation and superstition as it creates freer and more produc- 
tive institutions. Into the inner nature of this collective spirit 
it is useless for us to attempt to penetrate, but its economic con- 
sequences and the obstacles it encounters may be worthy of our 
attention. 

A primary condition upon which the organic relationships of 
society depend is the wide natural diversity and inequality of 
human nature. It is this inequality that makes possible and 
advantageous the division of labor, and the subordination of the 
masses to leadership. Biologists have shown that innate charac- 
teristics and abilities vary in somewhat pyramidal proportions, 
so that there is at all times the natural basis for a kind of feudal 
gradation of classes. Rivalry creates the pressure which masses 
men into the hierarchical form. Natural differences are still further 
accentuated by the inevitable fact that to him that hath shall be 
given. The artificial gradations of society follow upon the natural 
gradations. 

When a dynamic advance of society is nascent, men of superior 
natural ability in the groups affected are developed to give direction 
to the movement. These leaders may assume a variety of aspects, 
according to their individual capacities and the tendencies of the 
times. In so far as the movement demands idealistic impulse, 
they may be preachers or philosophers, such as the early Protestant 
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clergy, and the classical economists. In so far as the demand is 
for political readjustment, they may be soldiers and statesmen, 
such as the founders of the American nation. But such leadership 
is ephemeral. Though vital to a movement and expressive of its 
intensest energies, the work is quickly done, and the phrases that 
stirred men's souls degenerate into formalism. The substantial 
work is done by economic leaders, such as the commercial and 
landed aristocracy which rose from the middle class in England 
as a consequence of the Reformation, and the capitalistic classes 
which have secured an, as yet somewhat precarious, ascendancy 
during the past century or two. Since man organizes his everyday 
world about the supremacy of capital, it is in the economic field 
that the tissues of the social organism are created. In this respect 
there is an identity of process in social growth since the disappear- 
ance of the tribal communisms. 

No social element is more wilfully misunderstood than capital. 
It is certainly not to be apprehended by the mere statement of 
figures in a ledger, for it is essentially an expression of human 
organization. It means that those men who have developed prac- 
tical intelligence in business management have secured authority 
over those who are less matured and those who have specialized 
more narrowly. The administration of capital is the government 
of men in their industrial life. The frontier, where men disperse 
over a new area, brings a temporary disintegration and equality, 
but integration sooner or later sets in, and a new leadership is 
elevated to a height commensurate with the widened base of the 
social pyramid. In the large scale banking and business con- 
nections of the present day the world is experiencing the inevitable 
reaction following the vast territorial expansions, both commerical 
and racial, of the Industrial Revolution. The basic fact is not, 
however, the centralization of wealth, but the growing interdepend- 
ence of industrial organization. 

We may see in the concrete the administrative function of 
capital if we consider the methods by which wealth is attained. 
Fortunes are not accumulated by the penurious saver of money, but 
by the dynamic organizer of business. The apparent exceptions, 
where wealth is derived purely from speculative chance, do not 
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invalidate the rule. The business leader who has acquired through 
experience the requisite standing throws his energies into some 
promising undertaking that will serve the public needs, as the 
manufacture of a staple commodity or the building of a railroad. 
He pays interest on borrowed capital and builds up his own fortune 
through his skill in putting men effectively at work. His invested 
capital, stated in terms of stock and bond quotations, rests in 
fact upon the organized energies of busy workers in factories, or 
of construction gangs wrestling to bring the wilderness under con- 
trol. The movement of capital into this or that industry is in 
reality the movement of laborers and the products of labor. The 
active capitalist marshals the industrial host. Small investors 
turn over to the abler man the minor industrial control they 
have acquired. So, as trade relations ramify, requiring ever finer 
co-ordinations in manufacture and distribution, leaders of higher 
potentiality are produced. It is only in abstraction that the 
dynamic fact of leadership becomes the static fact of property rights. 

A nation in which a spirit of intelligent enterprise rules may 
be called a functional society. The term implies that each indi- 
vidual subordinates himself to the attainment of some common 
object, that he serves others as he also is served through the pro- 
cesses of trade and through the development of his productive 
estate. In economic terms the completely functional society 
would be one in which each citizen was either training for or 
practicing the productive arts best suited to his capacity. It 
would be a society that fostered leadership, so as to secure for 
its own direction and for the control of its departments and sub- 
departments the best executive talent it afforded. Thus it would 
exemplify co-ordinated team work throughout. It would have 
weight and momentum in its directed movements because of the 
complete employment of each able-bodied citizen. By such employ- 
ment it would also utilize all available capital power, for waste 
would be eliminated and surplus wealth reinvested. 

In picturing the functional society thus at its Utopian fulfil- 
ment, we need not impute to it any undue Spartan severity. Relax- 
ation, amusement, and aesthetic joy in work are elements of social 
art. They therefore would be suitably provided for. Indeed, a 
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functional ordering of society would indirectly fulfil the require- 
ments of a pure hedonistic philosophy, since it would satisfy to 
the greatest possible degree the instincts of mankind, the deepest 
of which are the inventive and organizing faculties of intelligent 
construction. Man is happiest when he spends himself in endeavors 
that link him in a common enthusiasm with his fellows and with 
the future of the race. To be used by the creative social mind 
is to have lived. Hence, the more functional a nation becomes, 
the more it succeeds in the pursuit of happiness. 

It must be admitted that a state of society in which men are 
consciously members one of another in a living social organism is 
something seldom attained. Only rarely, in vital moments, is any 
considerable volume of population so fused. Perhaps a state of 
war, so far as the situation within a belligerent country is con- 
cerned, approximates the most closely such an ideal, but it is a 
negation of the ideal in its rupture of the wider social relations. 
More satisfactory as a suggestion of an ideal social organization, 
though lacking somewhat in systematic leadership, is an expand- 
ing democracy such as that which America has typified to the 
world. Here the joy of building a nation has been intensified by 
the escape from old-world conventionalities, and by the effective- 
ness of accumulated knowledge in the face of rich natural resources. 
Similarly every great forward movement of society has been demo- 
cratic and functional. Witness the social spirit of the Greeks and 
the constitutionalism of the English. 

Inherent in the very nature of social growth, particularly in 
the economic aspects, there may be discovered from the first, certain 
subtle forces which eventually may mature into paralysis or con- 
flict. The social organism might almost be said to be subject to 
a structural cycle corresponding to the aging process in the indi- 
vidual. Superficially there may appear no such fatality attaching 
to the grouping of men as to the grouping of the body cells, yet 
in the past the fatality has proved almost as binding. The easy 
optimism which scorns the danger is based upon an ignorance of 
the intricacies of economic law. 

The difficulty is not merely that economic law is inherent in 
human nature, in the vulgar sense that each man seeks his own 
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profit in trade. If this were all, we might expect a speedy solution 
of the historic tangle, since man is instinctively altruistic in a 
considerable degree. But economic law is something far more 
significant than individual selfishness. It is nothing less than the 
mode of adaptation of the social organism to a physiographic 
environment. It denotes an organization of industry under the 
sway of capital ownership, and a rule for the distribution of the 
products. No other practicable basis for industry has yet been 
discovered, nor appears in sight. 

Briefly stated, economic law adapts itself to industrial require- 
ments in a stage of rapid growth, for the following reasons. It 
stimulates activity by competition for desirable prizes. It throws 
men upon their own resources to find their places, whether among 
the leaders or in the ranks. It allows men of ability to rise into 
the expanding occupations and professions created by invention, 
thus raising the level of common wages. It is true that the transi- 
tion to a new economy may bring suffering to those lacking the 
power of quick readaptation, as notoriously was the case in England 
at the advent of the Industrial Revolution. But the more perma- 
nent effect is the improvement of the conditions of labor through 
the more effective bidding of capital. With the relaxing of the 
pressure of population, so keenly felt in static periods, the stir of 
new life reaches to the very social depths. Further, the economic 
postulates of freedom of contract and the right of possession appeal 
to the energetic with the axiomatic force of the moral law, and 
so serve as a fundamental basis of agreement. 

The lure of individualistic opportunity during a time of economic 
progress is greatly enhanced because of the rapid increase in capital 
properties. The new wealth is broadly distributed among the 
enterprising and creative, and even enriches the more passive prop- 
erties through an increased demand. Hence any hostility to 
property as privilege that may linger from a more monopolistic 
epoch is disarmed. The pursuit of wealth is accepted as the 
normal end of existence. 

The gateways of individual opportunity are kept open long 
after the subsidence of the initial innovating impulse by the spread- 
ing of the movement beyond the national boundaries. A country 
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that has reached a conspicuously high level of the industrial arts 
is like a city set on a hill. It becomes a model of imitation for 
its more backward neighbors, who seek its trade, copy its ways, 
and invite it to bring in permanently its goods and ways by the 
investment of capital. Or, if a fickle attitude oppose, an entrance 
may be forced. As the wave of progress spreads, the financial 
power of the center may rise to imperial proportions. Such is 
the beneficent operation of economic law, accomplishing by a 
seemingly unsystematic growth a result that could not have been 
attained by conscious planning. 

Yet, axiomatic as the laws of trade may be, no more subtle 
trap has Nature ever laid for the unwary. It has been well said 
that with the law came death. For, when the tide of progress 
ebbs, as almost certainly it must do at times, then economic law 
changes into a tyrant. Just why the creative impulse should at 
times weaken is unexplainable. As we cannot tell whence it comes, 
so we cannot say whither or why it goeth. All we know is that the 
driving power of the constructive instincts becomes temporarily in- 
adequate in the face of natural obstacles, such as scarcity of resources 
or barriers to further trade contacts. Then, from the spontaneous 
operation of economic law, quite a new set of phenomena arise. 

As soon as progress slackens, the pathways inviting the indi- 
vidual to the heights begin to be blocked. The established pro- 
fessions are filled mainly by the sons of the prosperous, who have 
first access to the requisite education. Property, no longer increas- 
ing rapidly in quantity, comes to be highly valued, and is held 
tenaciously in hereditary possession. In default of the beneficent 
effects of expanding production, wages fall with the increase of 
population. Contrasts of luxury and poverty therefore begin to 
obtrude. There is an envious striving among the middle and 
lower classes to imitate the luxury-spending of the rich, with a 
consequent waste and demoralization. Insensibly the ties of 
idealism, sentiment, and patriotism which have united the people 
in a common spirit of endeavor give way. Group feeling prevails, 
throwing the owning classes into semi-monopolistic alliances, and 
employees into aggressively hostile federations. Energies that once 
were expended in work now are wasted in strife. 
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Just as success is stimulated by reason of success, so discord 
is increased by discord. Indeed, so striking are the effects arising 
from the psychological attitude of the public that this attitude is 
often taken as an original cause. It is a cause, but only a secondary 
One, consequent upon some subtler paralysis that has reversed the 
operation of economic law. So the evil cycle turns on itself; strife 
further retards progress, and retardation further intensifies the con- 
ditions that cause strife. Ancient civilizations are a witness to 
the fact that a failure to maintain progress means finally a retro- 
gression to militaristic despotism. As a result of the continued 
disorders the strong man is at length welcomed as the only alterna- 
tive to anarchy. The nation then comes to an equilibrium on 
the basis of an established ruling class, and in the clash of con- 
flicting international interests a similar gradation of dependency 
is generated. Such is the spontaneous succession of events aris- 
ing from human nature and economic law when the dynamic 
impulse fails. The fluid progress of modern times has made us 
forget that 'the same tendencies on a vastly greater scale are latent 
also in present-day society, and indeed are not entirely quiescent. 

So unobtrusively does the dynamic impulse subside that prac- 
tical men stubbornly refuse to recognize any change. The laws 
remain the same, the rights of liberty and property are still guaran- 
teed, trade and the amassing of wealth seem to go on much as 
before. But an economic system in which a spirit of enterprise 
and industry prevails, is not the same as one in which that spirit 
has declined. When the dynamic energies relax, the functions of 
owner, manager, and worker draw wider apart. The owner 
becomes the absentee investor, eventually having little knowledge 
of or personal interest in the projects from which he derives his 
income. The constructive instinct which drove the former owner 
to live simply and devote his surplus to the expansion of business 
is now replaced by what the economist calls "time-preference"; 
that is, the willingness to invest only in view of a certain promised 
rate of interest. True, time-preference was implicitly present in 
the earlier stage, in that the business leader was investing his 
time and labor for results to be realized in the future. But the 
abstract preference for futures is a poor substitute for direct 
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participation in industry. So it happens that mature financial 
nations pay to investors far more interest in a year than they 
receive back in increased savings — yet interest is ostensibly justified 
as the necessary inducement for obtaining a supply of new capital. 
The interest income going to property becomes, therefore, an 
accumulating liability to society as a whole. Outwardly the prop- 
erty relation is as before, but the inward change of spirit has 
changed the essence of the fact. 

A certain economic paradox may be observed in respect to the 
shifting of the interest rate. It is generally assumed on the basis 
of limited comparisons that a high interest rate is a sign of extrava- 
gance, and a low rate is a sign of thrift. Yet the dynamic period 
is most likely to be a period of high interest, as may be discovered 
in a growing frontier region; while a static period of leisure class 
display may be a time of very low interest. The paradox is 
explained by the observation that what makes interest possible 
is not simply the fact of a readiness to invest at low rates. Such 
a readiness may be merely the reflex of the high value set upon 
hereditary properties during static periods. Interest incomes are 
initially produced and are expanded as a direct result of the growth 
of practical intelligence. When the brains of managers and inven- 
tors are fertile, newly invested capital becomes an innovating 
machine or process, producing income sufficient both to bid up 
wages and to pay generous interest. It is this marginal rate which 
determines, by inversion, the capitalized values of established prop- 
erties. Later, when progress has halted, and the methods of 
industry have been reduced to settled routine, the established 
properties will be bid up to a high figure by the eagerness of invesr 
tors, the natural outlet for savings being closed. The resulting 
low interest rate should serve as an incentive to business, but it 
may utterly fail to stimulate that innovating self-reliance and 
spontaneity upon which progress depends. The timid invest- 
ment by proxy on the part of a class absorbed in the luxurious 
expenditure of its investment incomes cannot hope to get the 
results obtained by the enthusiastic ability of the pioneering enter- 
prisers. 
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A further observation may be made regarding the hereditary 
class that ocmes to receive the wealth income of society. The 
evil connected with such a functionless class is not necessarily 
proportionate to the size of the fortunes. A large number of small 
fortunes may dissipate social energies more effectively than a few 
great ones. The evils of functionless ownership, and conversely 
the benefits of administrative ownership, depend upon the spirit 
and ability of the owners. Hence the growth of a relatively few 
immense fortunes may immediately be a decidedly wholesome sign, 
for they may be the expression of a timely large-scale organization. 
A functionless condition is likely to be generated by the inheritance 
of these fortunes, but a redistribution would not necessarily change 
the situation. Small fortunes may have been functional, as a rule, 
under former conditions of small proprietorships, but the case is 
different under modern corporate organization. 

It does not need to be argued that a progressive nation in whose 
activities all individuals have a functional place, constitutes the 
goal to be striven for. Such a goal is implied in the modern con- 
ception of democracy. But how is it to be permanently gained ? 
Is there for the nation a fountain of perpetual youth ? May eternal 
life be socially attained ? 

At this point the speculative mind is tempted into Utopian 
dreams. Why should not some mechanical socialism be devised 
to prevent the gradual growth of functionless classes ? Experience 
has answered the question. As a matter of fact, socialistic experi- 
ments have never made a successful appeal to the constructive 
instincts. Theoretical considerations, also, give just as conclu- 
sive an answer when once the immense obstacles are fairly faced. 
National socialism would leave the distribution of income to the 
whim of popular majorities. Syndicalism might possibly distribute 
the income of the local group in proportion to services, but the 
group on highly valuable land would then be privileged in com- 
parison with other groups. Attempts to adjust matters through 
price regulation or through control of the migration of labor would 
lead into endless difficulties, breaking the uniformity of markets, 
or interfering with efficient production. So complex is modern 
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industry that the opening of new wheat lands, for example, registers 
itself partly in the rise of real estate values in the distant metrop- 
olis. What device could ever secure for the producer of the new 
wealth the exact reward of his services ? 

All schemes for the artificial distribution of income encounter 
the fundamental question, Who in reality is the creator of wealth ? 
Is it the inventor whose brain conceived the method, the manager 
who put it into execution, the investor whose savings allowed the 
manager scope, the working masses whose subordination to indus- 
trial discipline was essential to production, or Mother Earth who 
gave the environmental conditions and the raw material? The 
process of production is evidently organic: the real Creator is the 
Spirit of the whole. An artificial system of control capable of 
directing in detail so subtle an organism as modern industry does 
not lie within the reach of man's present powers. 

Yet the impossibility of an immediate reorganization of society 
does not at all leave us hopeless. The constructive instincts are 
at all times latent and may be aroused by appropriate means. 
They manifest themselves as a fusion of moral enthusiasm and 
practical intelligence, or applied science. They may be stimulated, 
therefore, by a clarifying of the moral perspective and by a foster- 
ing regard for science. 

It should be possible greatly to clarify the public conception 
of morality in its economic implications. It is readily seen that 
the functional relation to society is the basis of morality. The 
good individual is the one who subordinates himself to that Super- 
Mind, latent in the universe, whose partial but growing revelation 
is the whole body of truth, including the basic social institu- 
tions. So also the good man will love his neighbor as himself, 
for he will recognize the unity of interests. An aggressive preach- 
ing of these long-established axioms of social righteousness will 
stir the laggards and shame the wasters. Loafers may be goaded 
to productive labor, and the privileged turned from frivolities to 
business or to political and social problems. 

In relation to economic progress, devotion to science is of the 
utmost importance. There ought to be a clearer recognition of 
the essentially religious, as well as utilitarian, aspects of material 
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science. The scientist is a devotee of the spirit of truth, perhaps 
in a partial sense, yet in a vital sense, nevertheless. Research in 
the biological and physical sciences has already added incalculable 
wealth to the world, and the social sciences should be capable of 
no less worthy a contribution. Research, amply endowed, will 
constitute the vanguard of a rapid advance, leading to the creation 
of new wealth, opening wide the gates of opportunity to the ambi- 
tious, and rewarding amply the useful toiler. 

There remains to be noted one essential motive power of a 
dynamic society — faith in the coming ideal. It is evident that 
the world has not attained its final organization. In fact it has 
not penetrated much deeper into the nature of justice than had 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. Easy conditions of rapid growth 
have made it careless. In many respects it is less socially 
intelligent — less aware of the difficulties of social organization — 
than were the ancient Hebrews. With a quickened conscience and 
a conviction of social sin there must be born a faith that is a lay- 
ing hold on things to come. For — let us believe it with all the 
assurance of scientific insight — there must eventually dawn upon 
humanity such an illumination of the spirit of good will as shall 
utterly transform this saddened and disillusioned earth. In the 
Christian spirit has been laid the moral basis, and in the scientific 
spirit lies the promise of power. The Kingdom will come; in 
the vision and charity of the believing soul it is already here. 



